

Television may know no more painful moments: Ronald and Nancy 
Reagan walking among the surviving families and friends of the 248 
American soldiers. No one could have watched without tears, either in their 
own eyes or caught in their throats. 

In nearly five years in office, the president has performed no greater act 
of humanity. His wife’s bravery, was above a first lady’s duty. Nancy 
"Reagan’s hugs and kisses attempted to absorb the pain from women and 
children left bereft in Fort Campbell, Ky. There were some men not 
ashamed to place their heads on her shoulder. 

In his speech, the president quoted the 101st Airborne Division’s 
“rendezvous with destiny.” The phrase dates from World War II. The 
division’s “Screaming Eagles" jumped into occupied Europe; they fought 
heroically to purge humanity of the Nazi horror. Their casualties were 
heavy. But they did not suffer death and mutilating wounds in vain. 

The danger now is that the 248 we mourn today may be written off as 
simply victims to a faulty airplane. We can forget how they came to be in 
Gander, Newfoundland. 

The fact never registered in the minds of most Americans that a 
continuing U.S. presence in the Sinai desert was part of the price this 
country paid for the Camp David accords. Israel demanded a permanent 
force to police the Egyptian side of the border. This led to the establishment 
of a multi-national peacekeeping and observer force. 

Ordinarily, such a contingent falls under the auspices of the United 
Nations. In fact, it replaced a U.N. Emergency Force assembled to keep 
the peace in the wake of the 1973 October War. The principal obstacle to 
leaving the U.N. troops in place was that neither superpower — Russia or 
the United States — contributes to such contingents. And Menachem Begin 
wanted American boys in the Sinai. 

« Another complicating factor was Israel’s refusal to permit a single 
observer from the peacekeeping force on its soil; this condition was not 
acceptable to the U.N. Therefore, to assure the signing of the accords, 
President Carter agreed to station an American batallion on the neyly- 
regained Egyptian territory. 

It was a decision that bothered many Middle East observers at the time; 
their concern was only slightly lessened when 10 other nations agreed to 
furnish troops to show their own support for peace in that troubled part of 
the world. However, this still leaves the United States in a vulnerable 
position; it guarantees Americans will be the first to die if war breaks out 
again. 

Of course, that was the idea. The American buffer in the Sinai also 
works to Egypt’s advantage. The U.S. troops protect Cairo against another 
sfrike. as in 1987. For this reason, the Egyptians treat 
the Americans as honored guests: 

The current gain for the Israelis comes from the assuredness that they 
can dispose their manpower and weaponry as they deem fit, in other 
directions. It is doubtful there would have been an all-out invasion of 
Lebanon without those American forces guarding the Egyptian border. 

To date, no U.S. soldier in the Sinai has been killed in the line of duty, 
except by accidents. For this reason, the force has never figured in moat 
Americans’ consideration of this nation’s involvement in the Middle East. 
But given the volatility in that part of the world, how long can that situation 
last? 

The lives of 248 young soldiers was a terrible price to pay; but if their 
deaths focus American public opinion on the folly of this country’s non- 
policy in the Middle East, they will not have died in vain. In its anger, this 
nation ignored the earlier lesson of the murdered Marines. Instead of 
revenge, Washington should have fought for a comprehensive peace. 

The time is long past to gamble with more young Americans' lives. 
First in Beirut and now in Gander, this nation has already paid enough. At 
the very least, Washington must demand, with new force, that Middle East 
peace talks begin immediately! 

This “rendezvous with destiny” is the. only memorial proper for the V 
101st Airborne’s latest honored dead. 
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